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«ALL THINGS GIVE WAY, NOTHING REMAINETH»: 
WALTER PATER AND THE HERACLITEAN FLUX 

Gabriella Micks La Regina 



Walter Pater (1839-94) was a master of prose- writing, a critic, a 
'scholar-artist' whose fastidious talent was poised, as it were, between the 
fine arts and philosophy, between scholarship and fiction '. A complex 
personality, alive to the main intellectual currents and problems of his 
day, he was very quick to grasp the implications of the various 
philosophical trends of his time : in his early writings he shows how sen- 
sitive he was to widely varying influences, from Schiller, Winckelmann 
and Goethe to Flaubert, Baudelaire and Gautier, from ancient 
philosophy to Hegel and British empiricism, as well as contemporary 
science. But it must be stressed that all these diverse influences (reflecting 
the eclecticism which Pater considered characteristic of his age, and 
which colours his own outlook) acted in different ways and different 
degrees, on a mind which had already a highly distinctive quality of his 
own. Pater, in fact, is always very much himself 2 , though his stance is 
never that of a self-assertive, dogmatic thinker, even if in the early essays 
he does strike a note of aggressiveness and iconoclastic assurance. His 
truest temper, however, is one of perpetual, tentative search — the ex- 
ploration of possibilities, «the dialogue of the mind with itself », the at- 
tempt first of all to understand, rather than assert or judge. The 
((philosophical temper» he described in Plato and Platonism is exactly his 
own: the only one possible, he believed, in an age like his, « which thirsts 
for intellectual security, but cannot make up its mind» } . An historical 
relativist, Pater was sceptical about the possibility of the existence of ul- 
timate values and truths : for him truth can only be found by looking at a 
subject from various points of view, as it is «but a possibility, realisable 



1 Cf. M. Millhauser, Walter Pater and the Flux, ((Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism)) XII 1953, p. 217. 

2 Cf. R.V. Johnson, Walter Pater. A Study of his Critical Outlook and Achieve- 
ment (Melbourne 1961), pp.48, 51. 

5 W. Pater, Plato and Platonism (London 1910), p. 195. Hereafter referred to 
as Plato. 
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not as a general conclusion, but rather as the elusive effect of a particular 
personal experience)) 4 . 

Though Pater eagerly followed the contemporary philosophical 
debate, and adopted a sceptical, empiricist, anti-metaphysical stance, 
mainly under the influence of J.S. Mill and Hume, it was perhaps an an- 
cient philosopher, Heraclitus of Ephesus, who was most often present to 
his mind, from his first essays to his last published work. His 
Weltanschauung is deeply — and we might say indelibly — coloured by 
Heracliteanism, which to him embodied in a few pregnant maxims the 
dominant feelings of his age, an age of transition, of mobility, of change 
and doubt, due especially to the rise of evolutionism and of the relativism 
of knowledge. The Heraclitean doctrine of the perpetual flux, the panta 
rhei, which Pater quotes so often, seemed to him — an ardent admirer of 
Hellenism, both in the literal and the Arnoldian sense of the term — to 
express with the utmost economy and felicity both the Zeitgeist and his 
own personal sense of being caught in a swift, aimless drifting 5 . 

Strangely enough, though many critics briefly mention Heraclitus 
in connection with Pater, no one, to my knowledge, has examined in any 
detail this important aspect of his work, which is practically unexplored. 
Aside from some indirect references or the obvious Heraclitean overtones 
of the ((Conclusion)) to The Renaissance, Pater devoted much attention to 
Heraclitus' doctrine, presenting it at length in Marius the Epicurean and 
in Plato and Platonism. Pater had an excellent knowledge of philosophy, 
but he was no philosopher in the technical sense of the word 6 : this makes 
it all the more interesting to subject these passages to a close textual 
analysis, in relation with the fragments, Plato and the doxography. By 
analysing the various versions he produced at different times of the 
Heraclitean doctrine, we may, I hope, reach a better understanding of the 
significance this doctrine had for Pater, and to what extent it may have 
influenced him, while also illustrating the way Heraclitus' thought was 
presented to the Victorian public by an influential writer, who managed 
to achieve a unique blend of sound scholarship and perfect style. 

Coleridge's Writings, Pater's first published essay (1866) 7 , was a 
rather aggressive condemnation of all such vain quests for the Absolute as 
Coleridge's, stating uncompromisingly that «To the modern spirit 



4 Ibidem, p. 175. 

' For Pater's feeling of the instability of all things, see Millhauser's valuable 
paper, already quoted, which however never once mentions Heraclitus. 

It must however be pointed out that from 1867 on, his duties as fellow of 
Brasenose College included lecturing on the history of philosophy. 

7 «Westminster Revieww LXXXV, 106-132. 




nothing is, or can be rightly known except relatively under condit ons > . 
I am quoting from the first version of the essay which was reprinted in a 
modified, toned-down form as Cokndge m Apprectattons (1889). Im- 
mediately after the sentence just quoted, there is a <»* fjZ™ 
Heraclitus (which so far seems to have escaped notice), seen as a fawun- 
ner of modern thought: «An ancient philosopher indeed started a 
philosophy of the relative, but only as an enigma)) There can be no 
doubt thai Pater is here thinking of Heraclitus, tradmonaU y known as 
the 'obscure' ever since antiquity. This is confirmed by the fact that m 
this early essay Pater advances the same theory, using almost the very 
wtds he State twenty-seven years later in Plato, while stressing how 
Heraclitus has anticipated modern thought: 

So the germs of almost all philosophical ideas were enfolded in the 
mind of antiquity, and fecundated one by one in after ages by the exter- 
nal influences of art, religion, culture in the natural sciences, belonging 
to a particular generation, which suddenly becomes preoccupied by a 
formula or theory, not so much new as penetrated by a new meaning 
and expressiveness 9 . 

The last two passages cited were eliminated in the later vc»«i, but the 
second is practically repeated verbatim in the first chapter of Plato. 

So the seeds of almost all scientific ideas might seem to have been 
dimly enfolded in the mind of antiquity; but fecundated, ... one by one 
in after ages, by good favour of the special intellectual concht ons 
belonging to a particular generation, which, on a sudden, finds itself 
preoccupied by a formula, not so much new, as renovated by new 
applications l0 . 

This early allusion to Heraclitus and his modernity is particularly 
significant, as while documenting Pater's interest in *eE£«ans 
thought at the very start of his writing career it shows how he neve 
changed his mind about the relevance of the ancient philosophers 

^^"^Loo, fim Published in x 868 as the last p.t 
of a review of Morris's poetry, and later reprinted at the ^sco Jh 
Renaissance (1873). » an extremely compressed and evocative document 
where Pater gives his own version of evolutionism and the 

» W. Pater, Coleridge's Writings ('66), reprinted in English Critical Essays, ed. 
E.J. Jones (London 1968), p-4 2 3- 

9 Ibidem. 

10 Vlato, p. 18 f. 
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phenomenalism of Mill and Hume 11 . Many critics have rightly pointed 
out, if briefly, that the perpetual flow of both the phenomena of ex- 
perience and of human consciousness here described, is meant to be iden- 
tified with Heraclitus' flux. There can be no doubt that Pater wished to 
suggest that modern science and philosophy, with their far-reaching con- 
sequences for man's view of the universe and of himself, had been an- 
ticipated by Heraclitus; to make this more explicit, in 1873 he added as 
the epigraph of the essay a quotation from the Cratylus 402a: Aeyei Ttou 
'Hp&xXeuoc. oxi 7tav-ca x^pei xai ou5iv [iivei. 

The quotation gives us a key for interpreting the pessimistic con- 
notations of the Heraclitean flux as described in the « Conclusion)), since 
at that time Pater — who in the years before writing the original essay 
had moreover read the Tbeaetetus twice 12 — was influenced by Plato's 
presentment of the rheontes. The choice of this famous passage, which 
Pater will so often quote later, also powerfully reinforces the Heraclitean 
overtones of his vivid description of the restless, ceaseless flow and 
change of the material and intellectual world, as do some metaphors and 
images that recall those Pater will later use when dealing explicitly with 
Heraclitus' doctrine. The extremely compressed and elliptical form of the 
essay recalls the conciseness and deliberate linguistic density of 
Heraclitus' maxims whose style he was later to describe as «obscure, but 
stimulant, invasive, not to be forgotten)) ". 

As regards the second, 'hortative', part of the ((Conclusion)), Pater 
may have found a confirmation of his own preference for the concrete, 
the visible, for sensuous experience, if rightly understood, also in some 
Heraclitean fragments such as the 55: ((Whatever comes from sight, 
hearing, and learning from experience: this I prefer» 14 . One passage in 

For an accurate examination of the modern sources used by Pater for the 
«Conclusion», cf. B.A. Inman, The Intellectual Context of Walter Pater's ((Conclusion)), 
«Prose Studies)) IV 1981, 12-30. 

12 Pater read L. Campbell's edition (The Tbeaetetus of Plato, Oxford 1861), 
whose introduction was full of references to Heraclitus; some fragments were quoted 
and discussed. For Pater and this dialogue cf. B.A. Inman, Walter Pater's Reading. A 
Bibliography of his Library Borrowings and Literary References 18 f 8-187} (New York 
and London 1981), pp. 41-3 and 65. This painstakingly detailed account of W. 
Pater s reading as results from the registers of the various Oxford libraries is extremely 
useful in order to trace the development of Pater's tastes and ideas (even if, of course, 
we can never quite know what he read while on vacation at Heidelberg, e.g., or when 
borrowing books from friends and not from libraries). Unfortunately, it was made 
available to me only when the present essay had already been completed. 

15 Plato, p. 12. 

14 For Heraclitus' text, I have generally used C.H. Kahn, The Art and Thought 
of Heraclitus (Cambridge 1979). Some of the translations, however, are mine. 




particular, «Not to discriminate every moment... is... to sleep before 
evening)) ", seems to me distinctly Heraclitean in its reference to the op- 
position between the waking and the sleeping, central to Heraclitus' 
thought, precisely for the same reason urged by Pater: the philosopher, 
like him, wishes to stress the necessity of discrimination, of possessing the 
capacity to grasp what is really essential in the flux — the logos for 
Heraclitus, for Pater what is meaningful and valuable in experience, as 
. embodied in beauty and art. 

The sensation created by the ((Conclusion)) and its mixed reception, 
its importance for the Aesthetic Movement, and how its notoriety affec- 
ted Pater and his later work are all too well-known (and, moreover, not 
strictly relevant to our subject) to be discussed here. I shall turn, 
therefore, to the next work where Pater devotes much space to 
Heraclitus, «an Imaginary Portrait of a peculiar type of mind in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius» 16 , the historical novel Marius the Epicurean (1885), 
which is among other things, a Bildungsroman, a veiled autobiography 
and a sensitive re-creation of an age full of intellectual doubts, of con- 
flicting philosophical theories and creeds, continuously paralleled with 
the nineteenth century. Space obliges me to limit my analysis to one sec- 
tion only, and precisely vol. I, ch. viii, pp. 128-32, where Pater examines 
Heraclitus' doctrine in a detailed if selective way. 

In the ((Conclusion)), as we have seen, the tone of how we are 
meant to see the Heraclitean perpetual flux is set by the epigraph, and 
clearly reflects Plato's interpretation as we find it in the two dialogues 
mentioned; the same is true of the presentment of Heraclitus' doctrine in 
ch. I of the later Plato. In Marius, on the contrary, Pater seems to rely 
quite extensively on the original fragments giving a clear and fairly ac- 
curate account of Heraclitus' doctrine as he himself had formulated it, 
while still emphasizing the central role of the flux — though, significan- 
tly, never quoting from the Cratylus or mentioning the panta rhei. A possi- 
ble reason for such extensive use of the original fragments, only to be 
found in Marius, might in my opinion be ascribed to the fact that his 
lifelong friend Ingram By water published in 1877 hi s famous edition 
(the first to appear in England), Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Though Pater 
no doubt already had a fair knowledge of Heraclitus' text, I suggest that 
the appearance of his friend's authoritative edition while he was engaged 
in his long, laborious researches preparatory to the composition of 



" W. Pater, The Renaissance (London 1910), «Conclusion», p. 237. 
16 Letter to Miss Violet Paget, 22 July 1883, in Letters of Walter Pater, ed. L. 
Evans (Oxford 1970), p. 52. 
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Marius — we know he used Bywater both for this work and Plato — 
may well have stimulated him to a closer study of the actual fragments, 
which is clearly reflected in his presentment of the Ephesian's doctrine in 
the novel. Later, when he came to write Plato, his use of the fragments 
was far more sparing, as it suited his purpose in that particular book to 
rely, once again, more on Plato's interpretation. We may add in passing 
that in his «Praefatio» Bywater — while ignoring, «inter historicosw, 
Hegel — praised Zeller's interpretation of Heraclitus 17 : his learned 
friends opinion may have increased the German scholar's prestige in the 
eyes of Pater, who had read Die Philosophie der Griechen as early as 
December 1863 and many years later, in 1 893, will call it ((excellent)) 18 . 

After mentioning twice Heraclitus' difficulty (both of his book and 
of his doctrine), Pater quotes a free rendering in English of three frag- 
ments which make this point: «The many... are like people heavy with 
wine, led by children, knowing not whither they go» (cf. fr. 117); and 
yet «much learning doth not make wisew (cf. fr. 40); and again, «the ass, 
after all, would have his thistles rather than fine gold» (cf. fr. 9) 19 . 
Frs. 117 and 9 are quoted in order to emphasize the ignorance and wilful 
turning away from knowledge of «the many» (so often, as Pater com- 
ments, scornfully contrasted with «the few» by the philosopher), while 
part of fr. 40 is used to show that for Heraclitus only his type of 
knowledge is the true one. We further learn about Heraclitus' contempt 
for «the many» and their condition of ignorance; Pater is probably think- 
ing of fr. 104, which attacks the unthinking mob and popular opinion: 
«the many are worthless, good men are few», and of frs. 49, 34, and 73, 
which express the same idea. 

The philosopher's unconventionality and independence of thought 
is stressed next, and Pater could choose among a variety of fragments to 
substantiate this trait of Heraclitus', such as those that attack poets and 
philosophers (cf., besides A23, frs. 57, 106, 40, 81 and 129), passive 
acceptance of tradition (cf. fr. 74), and common opinion (cf. fr. 70). His 
doctrine was «a matter requiring some exceptional loyalty to pure reason 
and its 'dry light' [i.e. Bacon's siccum lumen, which Pater often quotes])) 
(p. 128). Once more, the difficulty of cognition is made explicit, though 
indeed truth lies open to all, from the side of the subject : we may think of 



17 Cf. I. Bywater, Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae (London 1877), «Praefatio», p. V. 
>* Plato, p. 58. 

'? W. Pater, Marius the Epicurean, 2 vols. (London 1910), I, p. 1 28. Hereafter 
referred to as Marius. Page number will follow each quotation in the text. 
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frs. 3 5 («Men who love wisdom must be good enquirers into many 
things indeed))), 1 8, 2 2, 1 2 3 ; fr. 1 1 2 well expresses the required loyalty 
to reason: ((Thinking well is the greatest excellence and wisdom: to act 
and speak what is true, perceiving things according to their nature)), as 
«people must be speaking with understanding)) (fr. 114). 

Pater now illustrates the «paradox» with which he had said, a little 
earlier, that Heraclitus' doctrine began: men are subject to an illusion 
((regarding matters apparent to sense», and this brings to mind, first of 
all, fr. 56 («Men are deceived in their recognition of visible things...))) 
and also frs. 17 and 72. The ((uncorrected sense», as Pater calls it, gives 
«a false impression of permanence and fixity in things, which have really 
changed their nature in the very moment in which we see and touch 
them» (p. 129). As regards the ((uncorrected sensew, we may think of 
fr. 107 («Eyes and ears are poor witnesses for men if they have barbarian 
souls [i.e. if the do not understand the «language», or inner meaning of 
things]))), while this first mention of change, of the flux, recalls fr. 91 as 
the closest in meaning, especially as regards the second part of the frag- 
ment as Plutarch reports it: «One cannot step twice in the same river, nor 
can one grasp any mortal substance in a stable condition, but it scatters 
and again gathers; it forms and dissolves, and approaches and departs)). 
The lines that follow in our text seem to confirm a reference to it, though 
of course Pater may have been thinking of the other river fragments. 
As to «permanence» or ((durability)), these «false impressions)), we 
may refer to fr. 6 («The sun is new every day»). Pater stresses that men's 
error is to think that things are « stark and dead», while in reality they are 
«full of animation, of vigour, of the fire of life — that eternal process of 
naturea which later Goethe spoke of as the ((Living Garment)). First of 
all, we must notice that change here has a decidedly positive connotation : 
it is identified with life, with an eternal natural process full of energy, as 
will be said later. As regards the expression «stark and dead», there is a 
passage in Aetius (I 23,7) which is remarkably similar: ((Heraclitus ex- 
cludes rest and stasis from all things, as those are in fact characteristic of 
the dead. He attributes, instead, motion to all things ...» 20 . The reference 
to Goethe (Faust I, sc. 1 , 5 5 f.) is also significant in order to reinforce the 
sense of vitality, of the continuity of a divine process which Pater will 
soon mention. The «fire of life » can only be a reference to fr. 30 («The 
ordering, the same for all, no god nor man has made, but it ever was and 



20 Reported in I presoeratici. Frammenti e testimoniantf, a cura di A. Pasquinelli 
(Torino 1976), p. 168. 
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is and will be: fire everliving, kindled in measures and in measures going 
out»), to which I shall have occasion to return. 

Pater sees as the first step in Heraclitus' epistemic revolution the 
passage «from confused to unconfused sensation)), a reference to those 
fragments dealing with sense perception. Pater has here grasped an im- 
portant point as regards the process of cognition in the Ephesian s doc- 
trine, which modern scholarship has confirmed: 

The accurate perception of things and events is the necessary prelude to 
the discovery of the logos or formula which underlies those things and 
events, as is suggested in the group of fragments (55, 107, ion) 
which assess various forms of sense perception 2 ' . 

True knowledge is not achieved through the senses alone, nor through 
the soul alone, but through the soul which evaluates the data supplied by 
the senses 22 . If the invisible harmony is better than the visible one 
(fr. 54), still it will be through the latter that one will be able to perceive 
the former. 

Heraclitus' ((preliminary scepticism)), as Pater calls it, means here 
his attitude to ((confused sensation », and can be seen as «the beginning of 
the discussion of the source and validity of knowledge)) 23 . Pater now 
proceeds to explain what he will later call Heraclitus' «large positive 
system», whereby the universal movement of all natural things «is but 
one particular stage, or measure, of that ceaseless activity wherein the 
divine reason consists)) (p. 1 29). This passage is of great interest, as it 
shows that Pater had perfectly realized that the Heraclitean logos (which 
he calls here and twice later, after the Stoics, «divine reason)), while no 
such term occurs in the attested fragments) is immanent in the flux, and 
provides the pattern of cosmic order regulating both the universe and 
man's life, though man's involvement in the flux/life cycle will be in- 
dicated later (cf. p. 1 30 f.). For this passage and «the one true being» 
mentioned immediately after, the relevant fragments are 30, 1, 2, 50, 
52. 

Adopting the division we find in the Thtattetus between the rhtontes 
and the stasiotai (i8oc-i8ib), Pater opposes Heraclitus' conception of 
the «one true beingw as «a perpetual energy» to that of Parmenides (not 
named), who conceived of it as «stcrile and stagnant inaction)). In- 
terestingly, Pater praises Heraclitus precisely for the reason why Plato 

21 G.S. Kirk, Heraclitus. the Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge J954). P-6i. 

22 Cf. R. Laumkti, Eraclito (Bari 1974), P- ^l^, »v „ , 
" C. Bailet, Tbt Greek Atneists and Epicr* (Oxford 19*8). p. 21. 
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had condemned him — indeed, he says that it was «his merit » to have 
conceived of the ((sleepless, ever-sustained, inexhaustible energy of the 
divine reason)) (p. 130) as the universal principle according to which all 
things come to pass. 

Pater now stresses again «man's inward condition of ignorance)) 
(ibid.), and it is clear, at this point, that ignorance is man's incapacity to 
comprehend the logos. As fr. 1 shows, Heraclitus is initially — and, we 
may say, continually — concerned «with the extreme difficulty, indeed 
almost universal failure, to make sense of one's experience, and to grasp 
the structure of realityw 24 . Pater seems to be well aware of this central 
concern of Heraclitus', and he shared the philosopher's «scorn» for 
((anything like a careless, half-conscious, use-and-wont reception of our 
experience)) (ibid.), since he always insisted on the necessity of receptivity 
and discrimination. «Hence»,- Pater goes on to stress more forcibly than 
at the beginning, 

those many precepts towards a strenuous self-consciousness in all we 
think and do, that loyalty to cool and candid reason, which makes 
strict attentiveness of mind a kind of religious duty and service (ibid.). 

It almost seems as if Pater were here speaking in his own person, so con- 
genial are these 'precepts' to his views. The first clear reference is of 
course to fr. 101 («I went in search of myselfw), which Diels rightly 
recognizes as Heraclitus' real starting point: once he had encountered the 
law of the microcosm within himself, «he discovered it for the second 
time in the external world)) 25 . Pater, himself a 'self-explorer', could not 
but admire this insight of the ancient philosopher. While the 
self-consciousness he, too, advocates can be referred to fr. 1 1 6, 
«strenuous» looks back to the difficulty of cognition expressed in the 
group of fragments we quoted earlier: fr. 45 also seems appropriate. 
Even if one has the right kind of openmindedness and though the logos is 
common to all (cf. among others fr. 1 6), a constant habit of reflection 
and enquiry, hard work are required. The logos is not a revelation, but a 
conquest of the human mind implying a total dedication and a continual 
effort to penetrate the innermost structure of reality by a constant use of 
reason (see also fr. 47). Pater's rendering of Heraclitus' thought is here, 
as elsewhere in this book, accurate and perceptive. 

The «strict attentiveness of mind» is something particularly essen- 
tial to Pater himself as to Heraclitus, who repeatedly stresses that in or- 

24 Cf. Kahn, 0. c, p. 100. 

2 ' H. Diels, Herakfeitos von Epbesos (Berlin 1901), p. vii. 
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der to grasp the logos we must be wide awake. The relation Pater es- 
tablishes between attentiveness and «a kind of religious duty or service)), 
makes one think of fr. 69 (which Bywater considered authentic), where 
Heraclitus seems to be stressing the necessity of an inner purity, the result 
of a long, patient exercise, through which man's intellect may return to 
the common logos : thus knowledge through wisdom is shown as belong- 
ing to those who do not sleep or dream 26 . Though the fragment in ques- 
tion refers specifically to the purity — so hard to attain — necessary for a 
religious offering, I think this condition may be seen more generally, as a 
requirement for all those who mean to lead a «fair life» as Pater calls it, 
significant and intellectually satisfying, in accordance with the harmony 
that pervades the whole universe, but can be perceived only by those who 
are wise, attentive and receptive. It is in this sense, I believe, that Pater 
may have interpreted fr. 69 and other fragments; moreover, Heraclitus 
always emphasized the necessity of a vigorous capacity of interpreting 
things which can only derive from an alert, critical mind. 

Once again Pater points out that the ((negative doctrinew of the per- 
petual change was only «a preliminary step towards a large positive system 
of almost religious philosophy)) (p. 130, italics mine). This emphatic 
repetition of what he had already stated is extremely significant, since it 
shows both a clear understanding of Heraclitus' doctrine and the impor- 
tance Pater evidently attached to removing any misconceptions as to its 
true import. As regards the religious aspect mentioned, aside from the 
Stoic doxography, he may be thinking of some fragments which can be 
interpreted as a positive assertion of the divine, such as frs. 32, 64, 65, 
66 and also what precedes fr. 1 1 (cf. Ps. Arist. de mundo 40ia8, repor- 
ted in Bywater) where the whole life of the natural world is seen as 
regulated by the laws of the god. 

«Then as now», an expression so frequently recurring in Marius 
since a parallel between past and present is continuously suggested or in- 
dicated, introduces Pater's third allusion (after those in the two early es- 
says) to Heraclitus' modernity, more explicitly stated here though briefly 
and not so emphatically and in great detail as in Plato. The inclusion in 
the movement of universal life not only of things but also of « men's im- 
pressions of them», seems a logical deduction from fr. 91 : if matter is 
constantly changing, then men's impressions of it will consequently, of 
necessity, change too. The expression ((alternatively consumed and 
renewed)) used by Pater may be connected with a passage from Resp. VI 



26 Cf. Laurenti, 0. c, p. 206. 
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498a, where Plato reports Heraclitus as saying that «the sun is es- 
tinguished in old age, but rekindled again»; see also the end of fr. 30. 

In his final summing up of Heraclitus' doctrine. Pater stresses that 
the ((perpetual flux» of ((things and souls», ruled by the divine reason that 
is its life-giving principle, proceeds according to «its own rhythmical 
logic)), which provides «a continuance of orderly intelligible 
relationships, like the harmony of musical notes» (p. 130 f.). As regards 
the soul in the flow, we may think, first, of Ai 5 («the soul is always 
flowing)), reported by Bywater); for Heraclitus, according to some 
modern scholars, the psyche is primarily a principle of rational cognition, 
power for rational thought (cf. frs. 1 07 and 45), but it is also, however, a 
physical principle, and as such it shares the elemental life cycle (Pater may 
be thinking here of fr. 36), which is pervasive and eternal (cf. again 
fr. 30 and other relevant fragments). The relationships are ((orderly and 
intelligible)) because the logos, which is «common», i.e. universal, rules 
and unifies the otherwise bewildering multiplicity of phenomena (cf. fr. 
50 «... all things are one», and fr. 10 «... from all things one»). The im- 
portant mention of harmony recalls of course fr. 51, also quoted and dis- 
cussed in the Phaedo (i87a-c); Pater stresses the musical element (also 
perhaps in connection with the Platonic discussion, though Eryximachus 
objects to Heraclitus' definition of harmony — wrongly, according to 
Hegel) and so does Aristotle in fr. 8. 

Pater is obviously concerned to make it clear that order, cosmos 
(though never actually mentioned — we have again ((ordinances of the 
divine reasons, and «harmony») underlies the flux, and is ((maintained 
throughout the changes of the phenomenal world», as he says expanding 
his former explanation (cf. p. 131). The fragments stressing change are 
several, of course, but possibly Pater is here referring to fr. 1 2 6a, as it is 
probable that Plato had it in mind when he speaks of a doctrine of con- 
tinual change and becoming, held by Heraclitus and others (Theaet. 
1 5 2c): Kahn observes that on Plato's reading, the choice of the opposites 
cold/warm and moist/dry is «merely a traditional scheme for expressing 
the thesis of radical flux» 27 ; it was considered as the most telling state- 
ment of pervasive physical change. For the sense of due proportion being 
kept we may also refer to the end of fr. 30 («in measures))) and to fr. 94. 

Now we are told that «harmony» (evidently, like the «divine 
reason», a crucial concept in Pater's reading of Heraclitus in Marius) 
gives continuity and order to the flow of phenomena not only in their 
change, but also in their «opposition». This is Pater's first (and last) men- 



27 Kahn, 0. c, p. 166. 
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tion of this fundamental aspect of Heraclitus' doctrine, of which however 
he must have been, of course, well aware from his reading of the frag- 
ments, Plato's reference to it, the doxography, and — to name only one 
among the most influential contemporary interpreters — Hegel's 
Geschichte der Philosophie. His exposition of Heraclitus' thought prac- 
tically ignores the dialectic and unity of opposites and that the harmony 
(as the fragments referred to amply show) is the result of a tension, a con- 
flict in accordance to which, as Heraclitus said, «all things come to pass» 
(fr. 80): in fact we could say that the whole system of the Ephesian is 
structured on this dialectic. 

Pater ends this first part of the section devoted to Heraclitus by 
stressing how the logos immanent in the flux, which it orders and har- 
monizes, is a ((principle of sanity, of reality» and thus concludes his clear 
and well-organized account of the Heraclitean doctrine on a strong 
positive note. 

Pater then proceeds to explain how Heraclitus came to be misun- 
derstood, thus carefully distinguishing his doctrine as he himself had for- 
mulated it, from that of later Heracliteans, such as Cratylus and others, 
who were Plato's contemporaries and had distorted the master's true 
teaching by exaggerating only its « first, merely sceptical or negative 
step» and had made the ((doctrine of motion)) devoid of all metaphysical 
meaning (cf. p. 131). After alluding to Cratylus, Pater shows how the 
scepticism and relativism that seemed implicit in most of Heraclitus' 
maxims, often paradoxical and deliberately ambiguous (what the Ephe- 
sian says of the Delphic oracle in fr. 9 3 may well be applied to himself), 
made it difficult to grasp the core of his thought. He had alluded to a 
((divine fire», as Pater calls it, an everliving cosmic principle, but people 
only saw a physical devouring flame. What, struck those who heard or 
read Heraclitus then, were only partial sides of his paradoxes : he had em- 
bodied an eternal principle (the logos, the life-giving force of the un- 
iverse, cosmos) in the most transient of visual phenomena (running water, 
a blazing flame) and they neglected the former, while accepting the 
phenomenal world and its chaotic mutations as the only reality. In this 
passage we may find an echo of the language and ideas of the 
« Conclusion)) (flame, rapid whirlpool, the race of the mid-stream; com- 
plete relativism and a haunting awareness of the brevity of human life). 

Such a distorted vision of the original doctrine seemed to make «all 
fixed knowledge impossible)). Pater then shows, following Plato closely, 
that Heracliteanism had grown to be «almost identical)) with Protagoras' 
doctrine, briefly summarized, along the lines of the Theaetetus, as a form 
of extreme phenomenalism, sensationalism and relativism. He concludes 
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however by remarking: «Thus the impressive name of Heraclitus had 
become but an authority for a philosophy of the despair of knowledge)) 
(p. 1 32). It is to be noted that the connection between Heraclitus and 
Protagoras, here only seen as a similarity between the later developments 
of Heraclitanism and the famous sophist, will be presented far differently 
in Plato, where Protagoras will be shown as a conscious disciple of 
Heraclitus 28 . 

Thus ends Pater's presentment of the doctrine of Heraclitus, one of 
the «wayfarers» encountered by Marius in his ((individual mental 
pilgrimage)) which aims at retracing «the historic order of human 
thought)) (p. 1 34) — a pilgrimage made by Pater himself, which lasted 
throughout his life. Like his creator, Marius is strongly attracted by the 
«bold mental flight)) (p. 132) of Heraclitus, who had posited the ex- 
istence of an immanent logos in the perpetual flux of experience: like 
those early Greek disciples, however, he too stops at the apprehension of 
the flux as he cannot accept any Absolute, though immanent in visible ex- 
perience. The metaphysical aspect of Heraclitus' doctrine is still, in spite 
of its strong attraction, «but one unverified hypothesis, among many 
others, concerning the first principle of things)) (p. 132) and as such he 
neglects it, since — though «the demand of the intellect is to feel itself 
alive» — «a taste for metaphysics may be one of those things we must 
renounce, if we mean to mould our lives to artistic perfection)) 29 . This 
will be precisely Marius' aim in the following chapters, though Pater is 
careful to stress that his Cyrenaicism is not to be confused with hedonism 
or materialism, but is a form of high-minded paideia, antimetaphysical 
and rooted in experience, refining one's receptiveness towards beauty 
both in art and nature. 

Some critics such as, e.g., U.C. Knoepflmacher, have affirmed that 
when later (cf. vol. II, ch. xvi) Marius comes to feel (like Pater) the 
limitations of his youthful Cyrenaicism, he also rejects his basic 
Heracliteanism : this however is incorrect, as is clear both from the novel 
and later writings. Rather, Pater wishes to show that Marius' (and his 
own) initial scepticism is no longer so radical, and that it is now possible 
to entertain some «hypotheses», still however without committing 
oneself to belief. We may note in passing that in dealing with Stoicism in 
this part of the novel, Pater indicates its debt to Heraclitus only implicitly 
(cf. I, ch. xii, p. 201, where he contrasts Marius' Cyrenaicism with M. 
Aurelius' Stoicism, as «the opposite issues deduciblc from the same 



M Cf. Plato, p. 107. 

29 W. Patbr, «Winckelmann», in The Renaissance, cit., p. 229 f. 
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text»): he never, strangely enough, mentions either here or elsewhere the 
well-known, important influence Heraclitus exerted on the Stoics, «the 
true Heracliteans of antiquity » to whom he was «an object of special 
veneration)) 30 . 

As should have emerged from the foregoing analysis, Pater's 
presentment of Heraclitus' doctrine in Marius is clear, well-organized, 
and remarkably close to the original fragments. We may easily follow 
through the skilfully structured pattern of the exposition, the gradual un- 
folding of the main points of the doctrine, selected by Pater as essential 
to what he considered a proper understanding of the Ephesian's thought. 
These are his epistemic concerns and the difficulty of cognition ; then the 
theory of the flux, seen as central to his doctrine, but here repeatedly 
identified with life and energy, and progressively shown as regulated, or- 
dered and harmonized by an immanent logos. Pater is accurate without 
being too technical, and some stylistic devices contribute to the 
prominence he wishes to give to some crucial concepts. He is also careful 
to distinguish Heraclitus' true doctrine from its later, debased versions 
and, on the whole, his interpretation seems objective enough and presents 
strong positive connotations. 

Pater was always deeply interested in assessing the modernity of 
some ancient thinkers and their relevance for his own age. Plato and 
Platonism (1893), which he considered his best book, is one of his most 
sustained efforts in this field: convinced that beliefs and values are en- 
tirely man-woven and that there is no certain spiritual reality aside from 
that posited by the historical process 3 ' , Pater thought that an im- 
aginative re-creation and interpretation — scholarly but not pedantic — 
of that process could suggest if not certitudes, at least possible answers. 
Kulturgeschichte was the constant subject, in various forms, of all his 
writings, and Plato is an excellent example of the historical method he so 
consistently applied: it also contains «one of the earliest clear statements 
in English of the position of historical relativism)) 32 . 

Showing his awareness of recent German research in the field, 
Pater selects the three intellectual predecessors of Plato who have most 
influenced him: Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Heraclitus ((thirdly, the 
author of the doctrine of the Perpetual Fluxw (p. 12). He then proceeds 

30 Kahn, 0. c, p. 5; Bailey, 0. c, p. 22. For Heraclitus and the Stoics see also M. 
Pohlenz, La Stoa, vol. I, passim. Pater probably knew W.W. Capes' Stoicism (London 
1880). 

51 Cf. P.A. Dale, The Victorian Critic and the Idea of History (Cambridge, Mass. 

! 977). P- *49- 

52 J. Fletcher, Walter Pater (London 1971, rev. ed.), p- 8. 
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to examine them, though reversing the order: perhaps Pater begins the 
book by discussing Heraclitus' doctrine as Cratylus was Plato's first 
master. The carefully organized structure of Plato, as regards the first 
three chapters (respectively entitled «Plato and the Doctrine of Motion», 
«Plato and the Doctrine of Rest», and «Plato and the Doctrine of 
Number))), may have been influenced by Hegel's dialectic, as we have 
here a sort of triad where Heraclitean motion is the thesis, Parmenidean 
rest the antithesis, and finally Pythagorean harmony, the synthesis that 
resolves the conflict of the two opposites and transcends them both. The 
neat summing up, at the end of ch. iii, supports, I think, this suggestion: 
((Summing up those three philosophies antecedent to Plato, we might say, 
that if Heraclitus taught the doctrine of progress, and the Eleatics that of 
rest, so ... Pythagoreanism is the philosophy of re-action» (p. 74). 

Since in the book Pater is dealing with Heraclitus in connection 
with Plato's own thought, it is understandable — and indeed, essential to 
his purpose — that he should mostly rely on the Platonic interpretation of 
the flux. Heraclitus has a double function in the book: as the theorist of 
the ((Perpetual Flux», he stimulates Plato, «by way of antagonism or 
reaction)) (Pater adds that his stand against motion is almost a « fixed 
idea») (p. 12), to search for a stable basis for true knowledge. On the 
other hand, «all that multiplicity in man's experience to which Heraclitus 
had borne such emphatic witness)) (p. 51) is also an integral part of 
Plato's system, once he had found, through Pythagoras, the way to order 
it, and had come to realize that motion and change in the phenomenal 
world cannot and should not be negated. Thus Plato was able to recon- 
cile the idea of the Absolute with the evidence presented to the senses, 
with the relative and the particular which, for Pater, are all we can really 
know with any certainty, though his attenuated scepticism now allows 
him to admit of the agreat perhaps)) (p. 196). 

While in Marius Pater had concentrated his attention almost ex- 
clusively on the doctrine, here he seems to be more concerned with 
Heraclitus as a person: he gives some biographical details partly drawn 
from the doxography (cf. p. 1 2 f.), and in fact we might say we have 
here another of his ((imaginary portraits)), imaginatively recreating an 
historical figure, since — as he will say later — if one is to understand a 
philosophical doctrine it is not only necessary to reconstruct for oneself 
«the general character of an agent, but also to ((reproduce the portrait of a 
person* (p. 125). Heraclitus is thus seen in the context of his age while a 
quotation from Hamlet, «pale cast» [of thought] (III, i, 8 5 ; Plato, 
p. 13), and indeed the whole sentence, suggest a parallel between the an- 
cient philosopher's personality and the prince's: both are noble, of great 
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intellectual powers, melancholic (for this trait in Heraclitus, cf. 
Theophrastus in Diog. Laert. IX 6), isolated, at odds with the world, 
self-conscious, disillusioned, pessimistic; they reflect, they meditate, they 
protest. Heraclitus ((superbly turning aside from the vulgar to think... 
cries out — his philosophy was no matter of formal treatise or system, but 
of harsh protesting cries— ndvta yojpet xat ou§ev [xev£i» (p. 14). 
Though the source may be Diog. Laert. IX 6 («... Heraclitus, who scor- 
ned the mob, cried out piercingly»), the description seems too dramatic, 
while «harsh cries» is hardly adequate for Heraclitus' carefully wrought 
maxims, later defined «a prose poem» (p. 176). While also in Marius 
Pater had indicated indirectly Heraclitus' independent, critical attitude, 
here he is made to appear more of a rebel, almost an intellectual 
anarchist: ((Heraclitus asserts native liberty of thought at all events)) 
(P- 13)- 

Pater now mentions in rapid succession universal change, the princi- 
ple of disintegration inherent in matter and soul, the « incoherency of fire 
and flood» reinforced by a second quotation from Crat. 402a: the picture 
thus conjured is practically the opposite from what we had in Marius. 
«Fire and flood» neatly epitomizes the two most typical, well-known 
aspects of Heraclitus' doctrine, but here they are the very symbol of rapid 
distruction and dissolution. One more quotation from Crat. 402a 
follows, the part regarding the river, very similar in wording to fr. 9 1 . 
To emphasize that «the principle of lapse, wastes (p. 15) is in one's self, 
that even the ((passenger himself » crossing the river has no identity, Pater 
quotes fr. 49a (accepted as authentic by By water): «Into the same rivers 
we step and do not step, we are and we are not». He was probably also 
thinking of Seneca's Epistle 58, reported in Bywater, which well ex- 
presses that idea of rapid change both in matter and in the self, Pater 
seems so anxious to convey (as earlier in the ((Conclusion))). Finally, after 
carefully building up his presentment of the Heraclitean flux to this 
climax, he asserts that knowledge, if not impossible, was thus made 
wholly relative, and so valueless for Plato (cf. p. 16). A reference to 
Protagoras, and a long, damning quotation from Crat. 439c, 440c, show 
that here Pater no longer distinguishes between Heraclitus and the 
Heracliteans. 

So far his presentment of Heraclitus' doctrine has closely and 
deliberately followed Plato (both in the Cratylus and the Theaetetus) and 
significantly he has quoted exclusively from him, except for fr. 49a, 
which was the most suited to validate Plato's interpretation. «Yet», Pater 
now adds temporarily abandoning Plato, from some fragments already 
naming the logos we may see there was ((another side» to Heraclitus' 



doctrine, «an attempt, after all, to reduce that world of chaotic mutation 
to cosmosn (p. 17; except for cosmos, italics mine). This mention of the 
logos, cosmos and related harmony is important, but very brief (only 
eleven lines) and much more tentative and problematical in tone than in 
Marius: moreover, it will never again recur in the whole book ". 

Reverting to Plato's interpretation, Pater defines Heraclitus' 
thought as «a philosophy of the inconsecutive, the incoherent, the insane» 
(p. 18), thus projecting on Heraclitus himself the negative traits of his 
followers, as Plato and Aristotle were in the habit of doing, though he 
admits that even such a system felt the necessity of cosmos. Heraclitus is 
presented again as dominated by a profound Weltschmer\, and he 
«weeps» (Pater quotes Lucian) at the «dulness of men's ears» that cannot 
perceive the «melody» pervading the universe (p. 18). Nothing could be 
further from the arrogant, scornful attitude consistently manifested in the 
fragments towards «the many», as Pater had rightly pointed out in 
Marius: but Pater here wants to show that Heraclitus' message is one of 
despair. He also stresses, however, that it was only «the boldly 
aggressive, the paradoxical and negative tendency)) present in Heraclitus' 
doctrine that was accepted and exerted its pernicious influence (cf. also 
pp. 107, 112 f.), as it was perfectly attuned to the Zeitgeist. This was one 
of the main reasons for Plato's ((conscious metaphysical opposition to the 
metaphysic of Heraclitus» (p. 104), as Pater will repeatedly illustrate. A 
series of pairs of contrasting tendencies on which the book is structured, 
gradually blends into two cumulative, opposed tendencies: Plato's cons- 
tant effort is to correct and give stability to the Ionian/centrifu- 
gal/Heraclitean tendency by means of the Dorian/centripetal/Parme- 
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A third, crucial function of Heraclitus in the book is to show that 
the recurrence of certain ideas or theories provides an element of con- 
tinuity in the ((ceaseless secular process», which can itself be identified 
with the Heraclitean flux. For Pater, Heraclitus' doctrine represents both 



35 G. Monsman, in his Pater's Portraits (Baltimore 1967), after quoting from the 
two passages in Marius and Plato dealing with the logos, claims that they substantiate 
his assertion whereby Pater held that « within the sensuous veil itself ... there can be dis- 
cerned the eternal outline of the Absolute)) (p. 6). This, like some other remarks, is un- 
fortunately uncorrect, as I hope to have shown. 

54 H. Young, in her The Writings of Walter Pater (Lancaster, Pa. 19}}), p. 77, 
suggests that Pater may have derived the terms « centrifugal)) and « centripetal)) from W. 
Wallace, The Logic of Hegel (London 1874), p. lvii. As to «Ionian» and «Dorian», 
Pater himself acknowledges his debt to O. Muller's Die Dorier (1824) (cf. Plato, 
p. 199 f). 
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a link between past and present, and a method pervading various fields of 
contemporary thought, from science to philosophy: hence his insistence, 
with growing explicitness and emphasis, on the modernity of the ancient 
philosopher, who had anticipated the most significant aspect of 
historicism, empiricism and science, the ((theory of development)). In- 
deed, as Pater states here, his doctrine is not merely an anticipation of 
modern thought, but can actually be identified with it. 

The entire modern theory of 'development', in all its various phases ... 
what is but old Heracliteanism awake once more in a new world, and 
grown to full proportions? (...) It is the burden of Hegel on the one 
hand, to whom nature, and art, and polity, and philosophy, aye, and 
religion too, are but so many conscious movements in the secular 
process of the eternal mind; and on the other hand of Darwin and 
Darwinism, for which «type» itself properly is not, but is always 
becoming. The bold paradox of Heraclitus is, in effect, repeated on all 
sides, as the vital persuasion just now of a cautiously reasoned ex- 
perience (p. 19). 

In Hegel s historicism and Darwin's evolutionism, two of the most 
influential theories of his time, Pater found an authoritative support for 
his belief in the importance and modernity of Heraclitean thought, and 
its relevance to contemporary intellectual issues. It was no small merit to 
have such an understanding of Heraclitus' doctrine, and to realize its con- 
tinuing importance: Pater's many references and extended discussions of 
the Ephesian's thought in his works, significantly contributed, in my opi- 
nion, to make Heracliteanism known to many thoughtful and cultivated 
persons who however were almost certainly not likely to read either the 
fragments or specialized philosophical works. Moreover, his conviction 
that metaphysical formulae have always their practical, ethical 
equivalents (cf. Plato, p. 48), made Pater's presentment of various 
philosophical systems more valuable for his readers, as he, too, was trying 
to find an answer to the question that haunted so many Victorian in- 
tellectuals in this age of doubt — «how to live»* 
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This paper, owing to space requirements, is a much abridged version of a fuller, 
more detailed study of Pater's philosophical thought and writings. 
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